OUR AMBASSADOR KING

drawings still reveal how pure is the feeling for simple
design and composition, how strong the need for its
exercise.

India has many things to show as a rebuke to those
who regard folk-art as a curiosity and pay it regard
merely because it belongs to the past. Mohammedans,
Parsees, Christians, Hindus, all have a living tradition
of artistic creation, each group being marked by
idiomatic qualities which can be related to its beliefs
and culture. No political or economic system which
ignores or makes little of the passionate and necessary
devotion of India's people to the manifold sub-divisions
of creative art, can ever bring harmony to the life of that
unhappy land.

If he has never made any claim to be considered a
connoisseur of the arts, or anything more than an average
observer knowing very well what he liked and still
more definitely what he disliked, the Prince has never
been in need of a prompter in giving the artist his due.
When he spoke of India being a book which he was
just beginning to read, he was not forgetting, perhaps
was thinking chiefly of, the marvels of imaginative
creation which were continually before his eyes, marvels
of building, of carving, of filigree, of painting. But he
never committed himself to second-hand appreciation
of what he saw. Only in the most general terms did he
describe his impressions, whether in public or private.
In this respect, his example has always been especially
salutary. The arts, in whatever civilisation, in whatever
period, have never benefited from the attachment of
those who, with an eye only on their own glorification,
apply themselves to the wooing with the help of parrot-
phrases and random, high-flung epithets. With such
snobbery the Prince has no sympathy. It is not suffi-
ciently realised how much the genuine followers of the
arts owe to him for this complete absence of pose.

But, if he was inarticulate in the face of India's
multiform art, he was able to express with enthusiasm
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